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If colleges were to accept -the mission of helping 
^aph student to learn as Buch and as well as possible, th^ 
organization of education would change. In that the three] fundaBental 

— practices, o;£_education--cl*isses, seaesters, 'and grades--ate * 

countterprodrfctive to the goal of paxiBizing student learning and ' - 
exifst pnly to ,ae«t adBi'nistrfitive and fiscal reguirementsL they would 
no longer serve as the bases of education. Individualized' V 
instructio^i, such as that currently deaonstrated in the computerized 
^ysteas at Hiami-Dade Coraaunity college, would free, instructors to do 
those tasfcs which only huaans can do---understanding individd^^ 
learning prob^^s and offering personal encouragement«>- and, would- • 

• force qdai-nistrators to find new" aea sure s of learning productivity ori 
the par,t^ pff both student and teacher. The goal of maximum learning, 
for individuals is best captured" by the concept of mastery learning, 
which Bakes at^hieveaent a constant, and w'h'ich has- bot& cognitive an4 
affective a^v^^ntages. Another issue in this vie educational 
change is that of the adult, nbn-traditional student, who Js more 
self-directed, aoref pragmatic, and aor« experienced' than tji'e younger 
student. Treating these adult stua\ents li*e adults would- involve 
acknowledging- their orientation toward coapetence improvement, and 
individualizing i,nstruction and curriculum. iKB) v.* ' . ' 
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I know that most of you come to this sessibn on the'f future of 
conwunity college education with the p rope rr'pre requisites on the past^anil 
present- of community colleges ably presented by professors 'Bill iloore and 
John Roueche. I hope that those gentlemen provided .a sober and accurate 
assessment of past and prese'nt realities so that' I^^ay feel free to 
speculate, if not wildly then at least imaginatively, abowt the future. - 

' ■ •'■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ • . •■ " '■'(■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ : ■ ■ '. ■ 

I believe that the form and organization of education will change 



substantially as we move into the Third Cent 



ntury. It Will change because 



0-" 



our practices ifi 'higher education are no longer consistent with our purposes. 
Twenty years ago, the purpose;bf higher education ^as to select only the . 



Conference on Education' in the Cotmunity CoiJege, f&r the 
non-Traditional student. Philadelphia, Pa., March 31, 1578. 



most aca<iem1^ally promjslng young.people. Colleges acrffJt^d the. rela,tively 

'' ■ ■ ' t ' ■ ^ ■ '\ 1% \' 1 

6asytask of teaching primarily those wha had already demonstrated that 

• . . * ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

they knew how tolearn what faculty members knew hqw to teach. Actually," 
the academic reputation of a college Was more likely ^to ^iepefioron ' the. . : 
capabilities of the|admissldns stiff them j^i^the. capabilities of the 
• teaching staff. : The surest wayj*to graduate a bright class in th^ 1950s ■ 
was to admit a bright class. ' ' ' 

■ • ' v' • ' ' ' ' ■'^ ' ' ■ . . - ~ , 

■> ^ ■ ■ - -1 

Todc^ almost anyofne can arid do^go to\cc(lljpge. - Ninety-nine percent ^ 
of the community^ coll Iges and forty percent of. the fDtm-year_£orieges 
are open admissions colleges (Rouesche &vSnow, 1977). The new purpose 
Of Mgher education is not^to select . those who will be' success fal But 
make suQcessful those wha comfe. 



In the sht?rt span of two decades, postsecondary education has replaced 
a^canfp'^tabl.e'hofflogene1ty of selected students^ with an uncom'fortaible 
diversify of college students who 'are 20, 30/ and ev^en 70 years of age; 
black, ^browrt, white, *yellow7and red; females Seriously preparing for 
lifetime careers; falter ini students unsure^of their academic sl^ls; 
hopeful students, thefirs^ in {heir families ever to attend college. 
Having waged a* vigorous ca/npaign for e^lta^l -access^tp^o the 1960s, ) 

socie'ty now expect?. colleges to make.-access to college 'soWjihing more* than 
a hollow victory. Educators affi clearly being challenged to move beyond 
access for all toward education for each. 

But there is a problem. While th^ purpose oii^h^er education has 
changed mirkedly, educational practices— speCifi-cally .thoseirelated to 



■ ci^a^oom inst:ruc|ion— have changed \ery. little... As Clark KerW (1976)" 

has- aptly observed,. "Vou couT'd go bade to the' University of Bgjogna 
^ ln*M:he 12th century and feel nfora or less at home." Even the invention- 
• of the printing "press did not stay faculty members from their appointed 
royids of disseminating information thrbugh the fn'e--print fbrmat of 
academic lectures. ' . ' ^ 

Todaj^ I want to take 'a look It how the .prgfarrfktion of education 
would change if colleges ^ere to >i(ccepk-'ilne missioAf :heltjtng each 
student to learn as much anid as wel 1, as bos-si ble, 



Our educational' system is based on three itUndamental practices. 
Most instruction' is delivered to groups of students for aYixed-time period 
such as a term or a semester, and stude'nts are^evaluated by comparing 
t^eir performance with that of tlieir cUssmates. ' Those three practices— 
classes, semesters, arTd grad^s--are* sacred traditions in education. Our 
system is built upon them and^organ^ed around them, and *I suggest that;- 

all ttjree «re'counterproducti\^*^ the goal, of maximizing student learning. 

" ■ ' ' ■ • ^ *• . ■ * • 

I suppose an^ one 9f these* s^cVed traditions could be singled out 
and ^^lyzed^r its contribution tol earning. They are/ of (io|rse, ■ 
1liteiK(^6pen^nt. Grading practices reflect better than anything 'else our . 

V . , • * , ♦ ^ • 

phi.losdi^hy of education. ,If you doubt .-the truth of thatj statement try 
enga^ng\ anyone in a discussion of grading practices without learn\;ig a 
eat d?;a| about what that person thinks this pur|Sose of "education is. - 



Do gratles serve as motlvatdrs for student learning? " As "tht^ats to'coeree 
. studBrtt responsibility? As protectors- of. academic.^t3n^rds?f As'indlceS of . • ^ 

Rrbmlse to'graduate%ch6ols and fuiurje employers?- All of the above? If • • 

•it-. . • ■ ' 

., ^tjhe,coniiion practice of grading an, the curve has. contributions to make 

■ tjb. the education of students, how well does It do" the Job? ■ r V 

I \ .The universal pracjlce-of grou^'ing students in^o classfl^ s'eems to 
have a simpler rationale than that for grading. ' It r^leotKlargely . . • ' 
.. ^onomic Considerations or what many pebple thinic of as fiscal' realittes/" ^ 
' It Is assumed 'that •teaching 30 students as ,a group -is ,c|ieaper thaji, ■ 

■ teaching 30" individual$. Whether It is more' cost-effective, raises new . . ' * 

questions, as does the ^potential of new technologies and the.possib^ 
, .redistribution -of facuTty time. ' ■ I . 

•■ ■ ■ ' .■ . '• ' ' '• :. ' ■ ' 

,.. ' Einallyv the rationale for the practice of fixed time bounrfarW • ' 
: ■ ■. '■ : , .. ■ ■ . 1 ' . > ^ 

^ ^or^the-^effle^ter is tied to wtiat mi§bt'be calTed atiministrative reailties--' . 

i^' record' keeping, 'counting credits, computing! faculty load,, etc. I' , ' 

V':. ' ■■■y'X . ■• ' ' \ .' 

\ rronicaliy, the three edulationaj- practices which form the backbone of 
0|jn ^system. of .edMcatiort mu^t be. defended I'argel^ on grounds other thiin 
those related., to student learning. To put it bluntly, t/iey exist; to meet ' , ' 
adn^lnlstratlv.e ai^d fiscal requirements, not to ^enhance:' student Teaming. , • 

■ Fndlfd , I doubt, that anyone would- undertake to defend' grades "or semesters 
^.or group instruct1orv;;as >r^ctices designed to maximize student learning. ^ . 

* It wot^ld be hard^^eor^xSi^^ dedicated and- . . . ' 




i 



0 " 



■ ski Tlful . teacher could maximize Jearriing for indl^icjuaU reading at the 6tTi, 
8th and 15th grade le.vels through ' treating them as a class of learners, {vho " 
read-ttsthe IZth grade level. -Similarly, it would be hard to defend^grades : 
as mdtivaWng devices f(j/r /learning when ,it is the s.tudents who least need. ; 
motivating who receive, Af^greatest rewar(#s of As and^s, while those Who' . 
most need encou^ag^e^iX and motivaticJn rece'iVe negatiy* rewards of Ds'and 
FfTr^inally it is hard to defend the, no.tiori .that blowing the whistle an , 
learning at the, end of the semester maximizes learning. for ei,ther faster-' \ 
than-average or slower-than-averagejearners- In other woVds, if stude;nt. - 
. learning ,were to^ecome the .major puVposeV col leVes., dramatic-yea.^ "trul'V 
reyolution^ry-^chafige would have to oc'bur /nr the traditional pj-actices \ 
Of education. -.^ 



changes will occur, '^hey wi M . 



There is no eloijb^ injjmy mii^d that ^hos« 
occur because education ca?(not'accomp'Iish Ms new pur'posii with its bid ' 
-practices^ and change wil lipccur" because' the knowledge, and the technology, 
now exist to handle administtiatiye and-fjiscitl rgaliti^es in a manner that 
is cbnsjfnent'with student lea^-ningN ' 



-Itl the past two) decades, .we%ave mad6 significant. progress in our • 
,^ . understahding Of the human" factors: in learning, ^d we have made revotutior^ary 
V breakthroughs in the devel opment** and cost j)f computer' technology. 



Wo^f^rtrat I am about to s ay about the new' techno 1 ogy iijay i ni ti a 1 1 y 
seem at odds with- iry major premise of wanting to give-more', not less, 
attention to the learning needs of develpiiing human bejngs, but the 
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:^ computer 1s. the greatest^oon to IndwidMallzatiort- tWat has app^ar^-^ 
on the'^ene since Mark Hopkins gazed at the lohe. student W th/^ther 



end of the T^e^OQda ry .1 og . 



■J 



The ;coyer sT<)ry: of the. February 28. 1978 issiie gfTTirie nfaiqazine. 



•Mjras-^^ Its n,|ssage:is^that th^'inventlon / \ 

.. -aTf the i ncre^iby .cheap and versa ti le mi crdelSctroni c. chi p^wi 1 1- transf a4 
■■■''■■.'•■■«.'■■■ ■ \ J 1' 

society. To me;; the, most vivid pictuce-of the society of the future w|i'b 

•'contalned ir^this paragraph: " : . '4 , , 



The con)f)utep might%pear fq be a dehiimanrz.ing' factor ' , ^ 
butvthe oppos;it^:^ -It js already leading 

the. consumer society >way /rom the mass-produced 
•ftQipo^nerty of the asseinbl^ The chip will make' • 

..-It.posfible, some day, ta have shoes and clothes made to 
'. ^'^^^J''^J\^^'^^^^ and directed by computer- 

. within minutes, flff^ custom-made object, now restricted 
« the rich, wi]| be within everyone's reach. » 
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"^^^^ fcan individualize the fi^'of shoes, surely we Mri^indivlduaUze 

• thejfit of eiucation. I 'm not talking here about any. verx sophisticated 
use^fthe cbmputer for interactive instructional purposes.- Rather I'm 



referring to 



the qui^e^simpTe use of the computer^ to remember the 



learning capabilities' and preferSrices of individuals and to keep records' " / 
on prbgresstvIndlvdduaHzation via computer is already in use at Miami-Dade^ 

•Community College. Their computer-managed systetp known as RSVl> ' ^ 

■ ■ . . ' ■■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ / ■ 

(Resportse Iptem with Variable Prescriptions) >af]i i^entUy patterns/ 

Of errors iir student tests'. Then, instead of merely infonning ' 



.. Student^ Of total tfst scores or items missed,' RSVP- generates an 
\. individualized letter analyzing concepts misunderstogd d|nd prescribing 
••^ action.. It dfies this wUh an 4-jifal.'llble memory -for the student's i\ 
learning. preferences, work schedule^^ physical handicaps-, and anything ' 

^ : ., ' ■ , ., -• , < ■ 1 ' . 

'■. '^•^'^ ^^3* liave; a.bearing j^^^^^^^^ 

■ • < ■ " ' ■ . - ' ^ , ; ■ 

Miami-Dade's experience in using RSVP with off-campus students' >^ 
provides ,convirfcing evidence that this^use ,of computers -is very p'opular 
Vith students and faculty alikp (KelVy and Anandam,' 1976),. '.Sq. successful * 
in jfact- that Mi ami -Dade has extended the use of F|^5VP into" their learning 
laboJratories for students working dn basic skills. . Learning specialists 
at-Miahn^Dadt are enthigiastic about their ability to diagnose learning 
problems quickly, but' even more exciting is their rea-lization that RSVP ^ 
enables them to use the full range of learning materials. Whereas teachers 
u^ed to assign one of the two or three resources th4t they were familiar 
with and could remember without stopping to check, RSVP will'^enable them to 

: make maximum use of a variety- pf learning mated als^as m^hy as 3000" 

Indiyidual assignments. It is only necessary f6r a faculty memhter to artiTyze 

. the^student's capability, weaknesses, arfd preferred mode of learning once.. 

^ RSVP will rerember, as most of us cannot, to make .the assignment Vs 

' conditions warrant {see Kelly and Anandam', 1978). 

fhe technology. already exists to individualize education, and of 
. course, the lowering cost-.of cpmputjfrs .is,,the revolution; 't^at is occurring 
• right* nowf Time refers to the "supercheap chip," as thfe "miracle of the 



-microcomputer." What d6es not yet, exist is ei<perience on the part of 

. '■-human beings with a reconceptualization of the organization of education. 

Fagul.ty "members wiM have to- learn"; How to- redistribute their time to ' 

.emphasize those th.ings that only human- beings c^n do-i-to understafld individual 

learning problems, to offer personal v/armth,. encour,a9ement, and inspiration.. 

' " ■* / - / ' ' • * 

Administrators will- need to find new^ measures which' are .less dependent 

on hours- spent and more related. to/learning productivity on the part 
^of both teachers and'learners, ■ and budget officers will * .; 

, Qeed to invent new funding formulas that reflect more accurately the ' 

new mission of higher educattdn which is quite, simply to help students 

• / ■ . • ■/ • ■ ■ ' : ' ■ 

' j Much; remains to be/learned, ^t already our experience with t,he use 

of computers tojm^nage/^ndividua^ation i's pulling the rug out from 

under .the defense of group instruction and semesters on grounds of ftscali^ 

and administr-ative/necessity— which is not necesS^tlyJ to. deny, that; grout^ ':-S^ 

i^tfuction may , have its own contributions to make to some fohns of " 

student Iparnih^. But the fact is. that it is no longer necessary -for 

-■■"/-■ ■ - ' ' ' i '■ 

economic or^dministrative reasons to organize education into semestfer- long , 

courses taught to classes of students, We now have the freedom'and the *" . 

ctiligatiyn to reassess- the usefulness of our cfr^^ 

for it/ contribtiti on to student Vl earning'. ' ^ ■ V 



^ I want to adtf^ess the- issue/of chang^ in educ%J;ional pra^t^^w^ „ 
lan. issue hbwever rather ^thah a teclTinological one, - Clear-iy,. 'human, being's 



as a 



willtmake the, decisions aih6^t.e6u(;^t^(ir\i^.{<ihdingei tomputers witl do what 
they are told. If 'human beings decide t^iat there ar^ better ways .to 
help' students l^rnV then weV can rest as&ured that t^^ stands^ 
ready to 'do our^^bidding. Ther^^no w^^^^ human - 

beings'. .Indeed, the approRriate use of technology is a powerful, iid* * ^ 
to\huina/i2ing learning. It frees human beings from doing mechanistic 
things and permits us to, ^ . .^.^ • 

And now, I would like to return to rny original question. .How ^ 
■would-colleges c|wtwe if stude^ Learn-fng were.^^p detenriine educatWnal^ 
"^practices? r ... \ "' "5 ' "* " ' 



• The goal of maximum learning for individuals is 
'Captured by the concept of mastery learning. .For Ahose of you who are 
bothered by the. perfectiop^jtic connotations of the' term "masteVy", you 

^- "..■■,-„■ ^ ■ ■ ■. ■ - : ■ • ■ ■ 

might#wish to.t/iiiik of competence-based learning as a rbugh equivalent " 
Both mastery learning and competence-based education assume effective 
inc^lyidualizatvon and both use criterion-reference/* as opposed to re1ati<4e 
evaluation of stu4ent performance. And those are key concepts *in the 
goal -^to create optimum learning coji'ditions fos individuals. f» < / 

' •M?stery learning, accompanied byj/ariable credit, is a simplfe concept 
in .which the. number of credj^'s acis^mu fated iSM direct/eflec^ion of th^ 
amount learned. At present everyone who-^comp1 et*s a cour^ satisfactoFlly 
receives the same, amount of academic cr'edi|— despite the' facV that some ^ 

. ■ .■ ■ . ■ \ "< ..■ ■ : ■ V"': ■ 



;> students learnecl a lo^nd' reqei^^^ A's while others Tearn^d little and ' • 
received O's.^ In other word^, we permit actiie^ment^to vary from A through 

.;))^ credit constant, at 5ay 'three hours \cfer semester course! \ 

Mastery learning wit^ yai^<«W€T»redit wOuldxeversie that. ^ Achievement 
would ^Jjecome cons tan tv^^^ the subject matter until - . 

■ .trily learned it. ; Credjt', however , would become, variable; "-soflfe people 
would accumulate more predit-iri a year than others. 

■ ^ Mastery learning: required" every stfjdeht to'demonstJrate mastery 5f' 
the learning task^ in orcfer to r^c^ive credit;.;: i>fii: student Yearns, three 
clredlts, we can assume that he or .she know? the materi.a;l" wel 1 ; what we do 
not know from the transcHpf is hoW Ibn^ ^ took ihinjjdr^ her to learn n 

' The tradeoff i s whether we' would rather have studen't^i^Jio know what" they ' T 
know well or whethpr the time it took' them to learn i;t^ Is. somehow more ' 
Iffwrtant. Actually, the contest between learning .sojne^^ well and 
Twhiing whatever is possible in the time allotted reflects 'value ^ . 
judgment of the importance of the learning. We. woui d riot dream "of ha vi n^ 
a student learoN^afipl^e landings. W a semesterr 

iprafctice woirt d continue until the student knew how to ^1 and s^^^ every 
time. But if the learning task .1s Engl|1sh or history, then we seem, to say- - 

that whatever can be leani^.in a semes'ter is^ g^^ 

^ Benjamin: Biobm J 1971), D^^^^^^ Service iRrofessor of Educaion 

at the IJnive«itj(;of eh1cago, claims t^ 95.,percent of the poptiTati4 
ca;i learn the school curriculiim to m^^^^ 

apppopriate help. He .cites research, to show^ that instruction presented 



under conditions' of mastery learning enables about four-fifths, or t 
s.tuderTts to; reach a>level o1? mastery ^ttaiped by-less than one-fift; 
iinder non-mastery conditidns'(Blooi!i, 1976) > *' ■ r 

The advantages^^f ma'Stery learning are, both cognitive anc/affe( 
..Moving a b student who has failed to master the- fundamentals along . 
administratively c\nyenient tim^-sirch as- the end of .a semester praci 
guarantees fa-ilure in sequential , learning. It^is Righly un/ikeTy,. i 
exaniplev that a student will ever.become prescient in alg/bra if he 
- She hasn't mastered arithmebic. tror^icaJly/hbwiyeri 'the /student wfi 
. earned an -A iQ arithm^^ more tii7je;to devdte' to^lear'ning algebr 

the itudervt who. iijff|t continue struggle with arithmetic while tr 
'also to learn the new subject of algebra. Research' (Cplman, et al . . 

■ ^ . ' ,■ . ■ , /; ,.' xC' 7, .... ■■ — — 

shows that as children progress through" school , poor a/chievers fall 
-farrt/ier and farther behind ltigh ach^eyers--not bee ausfe they are-dttnb 
or ;even slowet thaa their peers, but because they l^k.the skf-lls. to 
each svcc6ssive learning task effectively. ^J 

Even worse than the. cognitive handicaps by traditional 

edacatlon's nbtilpn that ^everyone should move along ?t administrative" 
cdn.venient times is the affective damage done to young people who are 
offered no alternative to -doing poor work. A school .lifetime of doir 
jW);haTf-way because the ^stu^ent never- Ijas the time to master the ta< 
surel^y^ te^ M.inJfgkM ngs of f ruS tra ti on and by l the/t'tme the> 

to col legev in feel ihgs of "indi ff erence- and 1 oss of s^l f-conf idence. 



• Many of ther students entering ofwn-door cqlleges. thes'e days, and many . 

■ ■ ■ . >v ■ ' . . 

eaterlng" selecttve Institutions as well exhibit Ijiftle pride in' ^ 

^acadenrie accompli shmeflf because, I suspect, 'the>^ve had Tittle opportunity 
to experlerite the satisfaction of. doing schaol wojic as well as they could 
do it; That state of affairs Is as true for the top third o'f the class - 
as for the bottom third. Under the prevailing cohstant-credit, variable- 
qiiallty methods. of traditional education, the bottonrthird of the class 
never reach tfieir potentUl, while the top third stop short of their full 

capacity for 'learning. Neither- group achieves the satisfaction of 

♦ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . . 

maximum, accomplishment. 

Gearing credit to amount learned rather than the time served Is 
especially Important as we movfe into lifelong learning. Poor or mediocre 
dcadenilt. performance, measured^TT-tfacPrtlonal ways is done and .cannot be 
Improved. A "C" transcript cannot be tuXped in^q an "A" record. But 
measures geared to unit^ mastered can be accumulated over a lifetime of 
learning. A young person may have >200 credits to an active older learner's 
400... The difference, however, lies, not in the quality of the learning but 

In the amount. <. , ' 

' ' * . . . 

There is little doujbt that mastery learning with variable credit helps 
to establish conditions permitting maximum learning for individuals. 
But It also has some other advantages. Itralses rather than compromises v 
academic standards by insisting that students know what they are certified 
as Rowing. It offers pos1tive;rather -than negative reward,s through 



pemitting al4 jpJents to reaqh ^And it provide? 

strong motive' trough demonstrating to all students that they are 
capable of guoa wotk. ^ * ; 

• In my opinion-, learning t;asks mastered 'in learning laboratories 
-SMuld not be considered mere adjuncts to classroom learning. They should 

■ .. .... 

be, fully creditable, as indeed they are under. the concept. of competence- 



based education where the meisure of .learning resides, not in what was taught 
in the. classroom, but in what was learned^by the- student. If ft is true 
that education will move increasing^ly toward individualization, why aren't 
educatoifs preparing for ah educational revolution that would help students 
learn and teachers' teach. 

Ultimately I think we will face up to the idea of revolutionary change 
in education because we are simply unable to solve some of today's most 
pressing problems in the framework of an Organizational, structure that works 
against learning. But change is complicated;* especially conceptual , ; ' ' 
change. Colleges seem to be able to handle procedural change such as 
changes irt electives or modifications, in. the academic calendar—although > 
goodness knows anyone who has ever lived through either of those changes op ' 
a typical campus knows how time-consuming and difficult even inconsequential 
change can be in academe. But shifting the purpose ofWcation from teacfxing 
semester courses, to producing student learning isa conceptual change of ' 
major proportions. Let me illustrate the complexity of such change through 
the use of an analogy. 



^ ■ ^ ■ ' . "' . ■ '14-. 

; 

/ . >jly Story is about a furniture company- that is organized around the 
cocDpletion of time ujiits rather than furniture, units. Things ni(|i4 in ' 
this compariy ?t the ehii'df a day rather than upon "the completion^ of a 
chair. They got started on this rather peculiar and non-furvctional 
approach through first' determining that the average" carpenter could . 
finish a chair in a day. Then* they proceeded tc organize the entire 
furniture, company around the day as the "unit of a^fcomplishment. P^ckersT- 



shippers, 'bi Tiers-, 4nd a-ll^Af the administrative offices of the .company 
use the day as the basic measure, Chairs. are sent along at the end of 
each day regardless of their state of completion..' ). ' 

Because people are so used to gearing their work to the completion 
of the day rather than the completion of the. clfair*, th^ ^soon cease to 
notice the inefficiency of .haying faster-thati-avepage carpenters sitting 
around doin^g nothing after their chairs are 'finished. Anyway fast 
carpenters usually learn to <string out their work, and since they recejve - 
greater rewards ^^^la^ they don't cpmplain too much. / 

* The reason slow carpenters receive lower rewards -and fewer benefits 

ft , • 

is obviOiMS. • "piey don't reflec^ as well on Ae company because ^their chairs 
are inferior, and it is quHe understandable that .unfini^ed chairs, 1^'ke^ 
C and D students, sell only after better chairs are goneV Eventually slow 
carpenter^s tdo 'adjusjt to the system. They realize they aren't valued ^as 
mch by the company, and anyway some who have never completed a chair don^'t 
really know how to do the final touches/ they aren't very proud of their 



chal55;\ they hate going to work, af1d^they di.slfke their ijnferi o/'chfli rs' 
andjt^fei^r .low reward^^but wha^ can ? they dq?, The.,goal of the 'comijany is 
to ayeragte a chair per carpenter per .day. )\nd tJfe responsibility of the ' • 
'cdilipany ti-society is to label and sell inferior preduSts for lo'<'<=- 
prices: \ ■■- V \ • 

^ Now onie.fine day a new president comes to the' furniture company. - 
It^;is her nation that the .new goal of the company is to turn out quali;l»y 
chairs. To do this she realises that the whole Vrganization will have to ) 
be redesigned. Completed chairs will henceforth be the goal, and^ chairs 
IwilT be sent to inspectors, p^cker^, c^nd,billers when they are completed 
rather than at the end of each work day. ' . .1 



1^ Well, when the rtew plans were announced, -there were massive complaints 
t^roagfiout. the fumfture company; T^e fim to complatn wreathe- i^rt 
nd graders and the i/ complaints were' numerous. In the first place, because 
of the- Individual differences in the rate of work of the car^penters , chairs -■ 
would be coming .along every 15' minutes instead of 30 at the end of" each 
work day, and that would completely wipe out the peaks and valleys of their " 
workload.^ U is not urMjJce what would happen^ higher education if staff • 
were prohibited from complaining about 'how busy theylar* at the beginning 
and end of each semester.. Furthermorej having 30 chairs. all at once permitted 
inspectors to make comparisons so that they could tell a good chair from a 
bad one and thus fulfill their respo^nsibility to the customers to clearly' 
label the relative quality of their chairs. And finally there was the ' 

46 ■ . 
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problen, that Inspectors couki not be expJcted to make a:^ew test for 
^ each^air as^it W along/tut If they us^ the s^me teshS,tinuaTly! 

the word Would passed, ^long andysaon carpenters would discover the ' 

criteria foJ.' gradf;^g chairs; E^enjual ly. ever^ne would be ifel^ to produce 
•quality- chairs, Tr^d that wouldn't be fair, lljs^ }jtf^ hard to 

understand why It woul^ ^be unfair to n«ke -know^^e 4t .^sed by inspectors ./ 
jQ_grade,thi c^^^^^^^^^^ straiirrrT^ 'V 

public cre^dibility by.5roducrng:too ,nar,y good chairs. A^^ everyL icnows. - 
n^st chair? produced by any /given company must be>average-otherwise you 
have inflationar^y standards, 

The next.ertployees to complain .were t;he fast carpenters. /Although the'/ 
new system nill- permitted ^hem to receive, greater rewards because they / 
were producirw more \:hajrs>ft aho n«de^ no' ^ 

longer had l^hosel lei sure hours toward i day!, Andfinally, 

thtf slow carpenters complained becau|£ they too had^to. work harder. Most' 
had 'become accustomed to sending out unfinished chairs at .the end of the 
day and -they no longer aspi^ to high wages fpr increasing their production. 



And so the fable. of the furniture' company ends.-. The public is still 
unhappy with their unfinished chairs, even though'th^ unfirfiSed chairs ; 
are clearly latet?d ;and th^. don't cost'as much.V vfennovat^e^.-e^^ 
of the furniture company became ver). c6ntroversial. Amo^f ^Sl^lS^ n * ' 
an goes to show that affinnative action^ may be asking for trouble when it ' 
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brings p6op?e Into the system who <*on*t understand how or^wfiy the o\d 
system works. Anyway,' the president resigned her positioni^a sadder but ♦ 
wiser executiveV Since. so' much furor had been raised over the bolcT ' 
experiments, the furniture company had to do something innovative, to— 

•show that they were not -opposed to change £ejvse^ so th^ furniture , 

' ' * • ' .• -^^ . ■ ' ■ ■ > 

inspectors decided to raise standards by .increasing the number ^of warning 

■ ' ^ . \ . ■ ^ • * 

lai)_eJs- p_o_.their u To further de/nonstrate-tJjgir .concern, 

they djBcl<Jed to lobby for legislation that would 'prevent chalk's Jfened. 
sound enough to sit on' from bearing the seal of the company^hat produced 

them. . » ■ ' 

" ■ '. • ' . • ■■ -' 

, The mo raV pf the* story is, that it, may be easiel- tp found a'^new 
furniture comRany than to jharige an existing one. . ' 

Despite fny^ tongue-in-cheek analogy , I remain opftimisttc that new 
alternatives will prove themselves and that practices in education will 
become more consistent withVour new purposes. 

-Now I woMjd like to turn to i second question. What would happen if 
Colleges treated adults like adults? College students are becoming blder. 
One third of all degree-cred'it undergraduate students today are over tipe 
age of 21. ^The average .age of comnunity college students is 28^arf^^ising 
During the decade of the 1970's, the number of 25 to 34 year olds In the 
popCilatlon will increase five times as fast as the number of 18 to 24 
year olds. Added to the shift .t«/ard>iii- older society Is the shift toward 



learning society. Tire number. of adul'ts engaging in learning acti^^ies 
Js; increasing even faster Ithan their numbers in the pop^^Jation. Duriil?s 
the six year period between 1969 and 1975, the number of adults 



participating |in ..qing^ni zed learning activities, in or. out of the fnnnar 
• school system, increased 31 pet - .tnt L-jmpared to a 13 percent increase 

of their aumberV in the population. 

• ' ' / . . . - A ■ -. ^ ^ ■ 

^nce colleges were origiaally designed to serv€? d;primariTy 
adolescent and" dependent clientele, it.appears that substantial changes 
ire needed if we; are to serve the learning needs of adults. What should 
higheV* education be thinking aboul; on this eve of the lifelong learning 
fliovement? ♦ • " : 



erJc 



Far starters, we frtight "consider some distinctions between pedagogy 

(education for children)-, and androgogy (education for adults) (Knowles,^1969). 

One important distinction between adult and child 'learhers concerns 

, ■ . • ' -' . ' ^ 

sel f -concept. . Children perceive themselves as 'inexperienced people without 
■ ' . >■ • " ,^ ■ . . ' ' ■ 

much responsibility for decisions at hoUie, in school^or in the community.' 

.They expect school authorities to make the decisions, and they expect to 

- *, ■ - ■ ■ 

learn more or less what they are told to learn.. Adults, in corTtrast, see 

■^ . ■ ■ 

'^themselves as decision-making members of family and cowiiunity groups. The 

school experience' that casts students in subservient roles seems incompatible 
'"'.with an image of responsible adulthboc 

Many adulljs are finding college classes an unsettliivg experience 
i)ecause. the school situation carries lingering i ma gts of obedience and ; 

'* . ^* 
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, dependency. The InternaV conflict Ts between images of how students 
should behave In school and recent experience with how adults ari expected 
to behave In society. Thus colleges^^^ need to learn 4iow to acrppt ' 
. into full ,.-..-,..H.-H *d«Us ... ^♦^..e in tne a..,s1onv abou^Twhatj 

and how they, shall learn. ' . * " 



I am a staunch advocate o^f the learning society, but ,1 confess that 
, ' y h.?ve mixed f;pe:l Ings ab^t "the influx of - aidul ts into. fo#l 1 ea^ in 
■ colleges and'^^hi vers i ties. Research indicatesV-tfiat,^^ 
^unt Of self-directed learning taking place how: completS^^^ 
Vorganized. feibing activities (Tough, 197Tjj1>^lari|^ 
(Touch , 1977) estimate that 90 percent of^the adu^t populatfon design and ' 
carry out learning projects each year, locating their own l^arnihg,, resources 
and 'deriving coosriderable joy and satisfaction from learning. / . ' # 



ffJt concern is . that in our exyberanc|firf ^iting adulli' 
certifying that their learning /projects 4et our standards , we* will" corrupt 
independent, self-directed leafnersint^f learners dependent on„someone else 



to deternddie- where, when, and/how peopli 
society with people of all Wes enthusia 
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d learn. Visions of a learning 
ly pursuing learning that 



Interests .them could so eas1y)y turn Into Vjoyless learning society with " 
peopl-e grimly fulfllling re<iu1rements- and|eeking lejitimacy for every 
conceivable yarlety^of.leayning.-^U think, to ruin lifelong 

Jearning by turning It into lifelong education. I can only hope that 
adult learners are more determined to convert education to their needs 
than education Is to convert adult Jearners to traditional patterns' of " 

. ■ i - 

k . ■ , ' - ■ ■ 
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. ^^^aQQ\ l|earning. 



A iicqnd chapacteristic of adult learners, documenttd ttme an^ / 
again in /the research, is their pragmatic a>|>proach tj^lelfrning^-'''''A^ 



learn 



learning .is motivated primarily by the desire to solve inmetH^e and 
practical problems. . "rtiey are interested, not so much in storing -^nowl edge 
Jfcr use at^some future time,, as >in |pply;fng knowledge to life goals that 
^. seem iiiportant to them. " ' * ' . • 

Research on adult l.e^rner^^who were-engaged in their.own independent. 
jg projects (Tough, 1968) showed that for almost three-fourths of 
these learners the primary reason for starting their learning project 
was thp desire to use the learning directly fn order to do something^ 
produce something, or decide something--in short in order to taka. action. 
Rankirtg qui "te far down the. list on adul-fe-reasons for learning was academe's 
-traditional reason; for teaching— to aid students in understanding. Fewer 
.than one- third of the adult learner?' Indicated that they were strongly 
motivated to undertake fheir learning project in order\to understand better 
what they were reading, hearing ,j or watching. 
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The third characteristic of adult learners that differentiates them 
from children is their reservoir of life wcperiences. New learning for 

adults has to be incorporated into ^n "existing framework of learning and" 

' ■ V ■ ' 

experience. Adults don't come to school with a blank slate waiting for 

\ ■ ■ • 

It to be filled by teachers. They want to know how new knowledge relates 

• ■ ■ ■■■■ ■■ • ■■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' 

to th^lr own, thoughts and /experiences. This, of course, 6as both advantages 
and disadvantages. It means that there are. more pegs on which to hang 
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learning that is meaningfully related to" past knowledge and experience. . 
^ •At the same fi me, tt::may^mean that some things have to be unlearned 
' because <he nev^J earning is riot compatibl^ Unlearning^ 
the chtld-dependent role of subservient; student is a good" exa/npile of'^'jast^ 
experiences that interfere with^-l earning'^ new rolfe ^f seff -directed 
4earner^~0ne e<Jucationa1-;-theori at (AusubeT , 1^6§) puts jit thi T way, . ^ 
„_^lieimosljm|5^^^ ngJi_wi^-the-,l earner 

already knosirs. Ascertain this and teach him Accordingly-. ". Easily 'said, ♦ 
'but not very easily done, especially in the cas//of idults Uere surprisingi^ 
gaps in learnijig may exist alonqsidMmazing sophistication. 

■■ : ■ ■ ■ ■ ": - , ; '•: / . : ' ^o'' ^ . 

The research showing that adults are^a more diverse collection of 
individuals than younyr college students (Knox,. 1977) is easily comprehended 
when we contenp'late the variety of experiences of adults as they move 
. through life. Teach'fng such diversity as though it were a group with common 
backgr'ounds an'd common expectations^ is both fool ijsh and wasteful . . 



I 
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^d 50 r return to niy question, what would happen if h ijtr education 
x^ere to treat adults like adults? first,' would take official recognition 
Of the motivation of adu/ts to lear'n in order.to use their knowledge anrf 
sk^.ls. We would acknowledge the fact that most want to become more competent 
people in order to do something better or to make more informed and better 
decisions about the thfnjs that matter in their lives--their job^, their 
families, and their conmuni ties.- j Our practice of stopping learning at the 
end of. a semester in order to grade the learning accomplishments of adults 



is so irrelevant to their needs- that the practice simply does'not exis.t 
in any> form of adult education except that done in tra^'tional schools 
* a^id colHges.n.- - ' 

_y / \ ■ , . • ... . ■ ■ ••■ . . . , , ^ 

■ ^^'^ • ■• -f .■ ■ - ■ ^ . ■ . . \ - ' , 

/^jlfcompetence is the goal, then it is essential ^^teTtart with^the» 

learner rather than with" the c6u^e. The diversity, among adults, is so 

grea't, both with respect to backgrounds, and goals, .that loftcstep 

■ » . . . .■ . ■ .. ... . I . ■ . ■ 

... ^ ■ . . ■',-•*.• ^ ■'. / ». * ^ • . ■ . 

education mikes no sense. Individualization is eyrery bit as*' important 
for adults a^ for young people--probably more so. Adults nee^^ ^ 
individualization in curriculum as well as individualization with 
respect to pace and methods. By individualization, please remember 

« - ■ - 

that I mean to make room for people to learn in groups where group 
interaction is a deliberate -strategy designed to promote learning rather 
than a necessity dictated by adufinistrativ^ dr economic-considerations. 

And now I've come full circle. The answer to my two questions v 
about Ihe future of comunity college education merge. What would 
happen if student' learning were to become the major purpose of education 
is not very; different from what woi/ld happen if colleges were to treaft 
adults like adults. ' " 
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